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BY PARSONS E. DAY, PROPRIETOR: , free gift purchased by the mierits of another, 
Perms: Fifty Centsperannum. _} which gift is the personal friendship of God, 
TEN COPIES FOR FOUR D@LLARS. ? and accounted righteousness. So that all that 


R&S Invariably in Advance. 7 ' can be made the subject of Education, before 
=< that gift is received, is what is left from the 
ruins of the fall. Self, then, is a sinful crea- 
ture, inhabiting a mortal tenement, and endow- 
ed with sensation, perception, consciousness, 
Self-Education. memory, reflection, judgment, reason,conscience, 
; free-agency, and immortality. 
Pate So intimately related are the mind and the 
What is Self-Education? It need not be } body to each other that the education of either 
the education of selfishness; nor is it such as 5 can not be neglected without more or less af- 
to imply an exclusive self-dependence. But it } fecting the other; and though the manner in 
is the education of self, chiefly by one’s own which the mind takes cognizance of the im- 
efforts; And what is self? One would make ‘ pressions communicated through the external 
it a god, and worship it; another would make it ) senses to the brain, and theneé derives ideas, 
a beast, and degrade it; a third makes it an can not be described in hunian language; yet 
angel of light. possessed of inherent purity, and } it is a plain matter of fact that their influence 
another likens it to an infernal spirit full of all } upon each other is direct, ntutual, and constant. 
inalignity and vileness. .,.) Hence the importance of a simultaneous edu- 
But let us appeal to “the law and the testi- { cation of the physical and mental powers. 
itiotiy ” orithis point. They declare “manmade, It is equally true of the physical frame and 
a little lower than the angels,” and “ death pass- ) the mental faculties, that their thorough edu- 
ed upon all men” because of sin; so that we 5 cation and full and harmonious development, 
¢an speak of srt only as that which has lost if ever secured, will be the result chiefly of 
its primitive standing and dignity. And we do { one’s own care and efforts; and a proper phy- 
not believe that education can ever restore to { sical education depends mostly “upon regular 
man that most important loss experienced in and correct habits of daily living. These hab- 
his fall; for, since it was forfeited by sin, it can ‘ its pertain to the time and quantity of alternate 
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labor and rest—to the time, frequency, and { grade it to low and unworthy purposes. That 
manner of taking nourishment into the system ' intellectual education is chiefly one’s own work 
—-to the wearing of apparel—and to the positions ) is evident from several considerations: 
of the body when at rest, standing, or in motion. ; 1, The kind and degree of exercise of any 
Education may, and ought to have in view, { faculty of the intellect, depends upon the state 
the high and noble object of securing the prize { of the will, and an old adage says,“ Where there’s 
of immortal blessedness; and it may be said to } a will there’s a way,” or in short, the right wild 
accomplish its legitimate object, when it pre- | is. the right way. The blacksmith blowing and 
pares the soul to receive thatimmortal prize. { hammering in his dingy shop, will finish his 
This subject admits of a three-fold division, ‘ Latin and Greek grammars, and ‘having thus 
viz: Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Education. | prepared the way will soon acquire fifty differ- 
We mention simply some of the reasons which } ent languages, and travel from continent to con- 
urge upon all, and especially the young, the { tinent in search of knowledge, at the same time 
pressing importance of constant care of them- pleading the cause of Temperance, of Peace, of 


selves and of a proper attention to the daily 
and hourly wants of the physical system. 


1. Bodily health affords its possessor an indefi- 
nitely large amount of present and real happiness. 

2. It delivers him who is blessed with it from 
many “bugbears” as well as real evils to which 
“flesh is heir.” 

3. It enables one to discharge with more sat- 
isfaction and pleasure the various duties of com- 
mon and private life. 

4. It forms and strengthens the habit of 
cheerfulness, whose influence upon society is like 
that of the sun upon vegetation. 

5. It produces and preserves a vigorons state 
of the intellect. 

6. The healthy action of the physical organs 
displays to better adyantage the wisdom and 
beneficence of their Creator. 

7. Good health helps to a better discharge 
of those religious duties which devolve upon all 
moral and accountable creatures. 


- The second branch of our subject is the edu- 
cation of the Intellect. This, as the other, must 
be chiefly one’s own work. The phenomena 
of the intellect are subjects of consciousness as 
much as-those of the external senses—that is, 
we are as conscious of thinking, reflecting, judg- 
ing, reasoning, &c., as of secing, hearing, or 
feeling. If it is wrong to break physical laws, 
‘and thus make: the body crooked or diseased— 
or if itis suicide to neglect the known laws of 
health; then-much more is it wicked.and suici- 
dal to neglect the laws of the intellect, or to de- 


the oppressed and of the starving; while anoth- 
er, with equal opportunities, will be debating 
‘ all this time, whether or not to commence the 

work of self-culture. It is manifest that the 
difference between the two cases is owing main- 





2. As the will secures attention, so attention 
is indispensable to memory and other intellect- 
ual exercises—but the will acts freely. Hence 
a good and determined will is essential to the 
work of intellectual self-education. Without 

the power of confining the attention for a time, 
mental effort is only fitful and comparatively 
inefficient. Let one acquire so much self-dis- 
} cipline and self-control, as to be able to confine 
) the attention and devote the mental energies 
to any subject he pleases, and he has the pow- 
er to surmount every obstacle in his path to in- 
tellectual greatness. He can descend with the 
crucible of the chemist, into the bowels of the 
earth and delight himself in analyzing its pre- 
‘ cious jewels, or he can soar amid the wonders 
of the starry heavens, and tie together count- 
less worlds by one common cord—or search 
among the grand and awful truths of Revela- 
tion, select one, and with its native force reno- 
vate the world. 


~ 








The third branch of our subject. includes the 
education of the conscience, of the feelings or 
affections, and of the will. The disposition is 
embraced. in the affections, since it is nothing 
other than the habitual state of the affections. 

§ Does some one say, that conscience is innate, 


; ly to the difference between the states of the will’ 
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and therefore not the subject of education? We } obeying the impulses of enlightened conscience 
reply, that his conclusion is illogical because his { and by exercising those affections which accord 
major premise, which is understood, i 1s incorrect. with revelation, reason, and conscience. 

This will appear when the understood premise 





For the Monthly Educatoi: 
is brought out. The argument fully expressed The Bible 
reads thus: 1. Whatever is innate is not the _ 
subject of education. 2. Conscience is innate.} Among tlhe blessings ings which a kind Provi: 


3. Therefore conscience is not the subject of } dence has scatteréd iti the pathway of htitiiaii 
education. The major premise is not true, be- § life, noné seem more fitly to bespeak his live td 
cause several innate faculties are well known } his creatures, and none séém more deserving of 
to be subjects of education—such as memory, } heart-felt gratitude on their part than thie Bi: 
reason, dc. Then conscience, also, though in-} ble. A book it is which transcerids the high- 
nate, may be a subject of education. est efforts of huniah intellect, one to which 
The affections, though mostly involuntary, | the works of man bear no more comparison thar 
are materially modified by education. As to } a single drop to thé mighty ocean, of the flight 
the will, it may be objected that it is free, and } of a moment to ani endless eternity: 
will take its own tourse, independent of all ef- Studied aright, its tendency is not only to fos- 
forts to educate it. We reply, “Tt is indeed en- { ter friendship, to preserve truth, to soften and 
tirely free, yet it acts in view of motives, and } subdue the will, and; in short, to fit mortals for 
more or less is influenced and governed by all tliey should be in this world, but it enkindles 
them.” Its character in mature years depends in the heart holy aspirations, and at times by its 
upon the motives presented in early life, and its § consti: ainiing influence seems to draw the willing 
own action in view of them. mind away from eafth to link it to those pure . 
The citizen of a republic acts freely in choo- } essences which cluster around the throne of the 
sing that form and kind of government to which } Eternal. It seems to elevate the soul to its pro 
he will be subject, and hence primarily is his } per dignity, fitting it for the companionship of 
own ruler. So the will is the supreme tuler } angels and the joys of heaven. A comipass it 
over the powers of the mind, and chooses the } it is to guide man’s frail bark across the stream 
kind of governnient. to which at any time it is } of time safe to the haven of eterrial rest—a star 
subject. This shows that each one’s moral ed- } whose benign radiarice dissipates tle storms 
ucation is chiefly his own work—i. e. accom- ) which so often gather “ over life’s datk waters.” 
plished by his own will. ‘Two persons may be} Inasmuch therefore as the Bible tiinscends 
in similar circumstances and acting in view of ) all earthly science ought not its principles to be 
similar motives, and yet come to very different ) the basis of our rules, and our constant precept 
results. One member of 4 faniily will be tem- ) and example recommend its pre¢iousness to 
perate and another of the same family will be ) those committed to our instruction? We may 
intemperate; one honest, another dishonest; then hope to see glorious results as the reward 
one mild, another passionate ; one indolent, an- ret our labors—then may we lope to see earth 
other industrious, according to the state of the ) transformed from the chaos which it is, to the 
will in each individual. paradise it should be. And while our hearts 
In one fespect it is with the moral faculties { beat high with delight as our eyes behold the 
as with the physical and intellectual—they are ) union and armony of feeling in our schools, we 
strengthened by exercise, but the formér only ) may cherish the fond anticipation of renewing 
have moral character—i. e. are either right or ) those associations formed in the school-room, in 
wrong. Yet, strictly speaking, moral character ) a brighter world, where scholars and téacher 
pertains only to the will. The will, then, can ) may forever bask in the sunshine of a Savior’s 
accomplish a good moral education by follow- ) smiles beneath the shadow of the tree of life. 
ing the directions of revelation and reason; by Prattsburg, March, 1848. 0:'S 
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The True Idea of Progress. 





The following is an Extract from a Lecture 
recently delivered before a Young Men’s As- 
sociation in- Wheatland, by Rev. L- W. Billing- 
ton, of Scottsville. The lecture (in three parts) 
’ is now in press and will be soon published, un- 
der the title of “A Review of A. J. Davis’ 
Revelations.” It is well worthy the attention of 
every investigating mind —Ep. 

“But the advocates of materialistic atheism, 
still true to their character as beggars of prin- 
ciples, gratuitously assume—and not only gra- 
tuitously but in opposition to all the conclusions 
of sound philosophy, to say nothing of a higher 
authority—that matter has eternally possessed 
within itself inherent principles of regular action, 
and has formed itself into this glorious world 
as we have cited in a former lecture, by virtue 
of its own energy. But, young gentlemen, this 
instead of helping the theory, plunges it into 
deeper difficulties. Ia the first place, as you 
all. know, it is a fact as clearly ascertained and 
fully settled as any fact ia science can be, that 
one of the essential properties of matter consid- 
ered simply as such, is tvertia; that is, that 
imatter at rest would remain at rest forever, un- 
less some force is applied to give it motion; and 
matter once put in motion would keep on in 
that motion in a straight line forever, unless re- 
tardéd or diverted by some obstacle or opposing 
force. But this is not all. This Hylozoic or self- 
energizing theory assigns to these principles in- 
herent in matter the power of progression. But 
this destroys at once the possibility of their be- 
ing eternal. Progression implies steps, grada- 
tions, series. But of whatever these may con- 
sist, it can easily be shown that they are in 
their nature riumerable, limited, and must have 
had abeginning. The motions of matter, wheth- 
er angular, circular, spiral, or vortical, must 
have been such as to have been capable of be- 


ing counted; as a chain, of however many links. 


it may consist, can not be infinite. The first 
link is there, and however many you may add, 
the last.one is there also.” 


“I should not perhaps leave this subject with- 


OE 


out just referring to one other part of thesys. 
tem of materialism which teaches, as found in 
this book and in defiance of all reason, that mat- 
ter is capable of producing mind. But let us 
for a moment inquire how. By the very terms 
of the statement it is pre-supposed that there 
is a distinction in their natures between the two. 
Matter has one set of properties; mind another 
entirely different. They are so entirely differ- 
ent as to have nothing in common between 
them. To mind we cannot ascribe the proper- 
ties of solidity, extension, figure, color. Of mat- 
ter we can not predicate understanding, will, 
| affections. How thenis matter to produce mind ? 
In the first place, the particles or atoms of mat- 
ter in their original state, being mere matter, 
do not possess the properties of mind, And 
) this being so, it is manifest that a mere bring- 
ing them together in any possible relations will 
not have the most remote tendency to produce 
mind. And as the closest proximity will 
not do it, neither will the widest separation. 
However we may subtilize and refine matter, it 
is matter still and possesses only the properties 
of matter. Even the imponderable agents, as 
light, heat, electricitry, are manifestly as desti- 
tute of the peculiar properties of mind as the 
grossest material bodies. Nor is matter seen 
to be any nearer capable of producing mind in 
consequence of any chemical combinations. 
Mind not being in any of the elementary sub- 
stances which chemistry has discovered, it is 
not produced by their combination. Neither can 
any possible motion be given to matter which 
can cause it to produce mind. Matter in mo- 
tion though it move with the swiftness of a can- 
non bail, is as destitute of mind as matter at 
rest. And moreover from the entirely distinct 
nature of the two things, it must necessarily re- 
main unchangeably impossible that matter as 
such can ever possess the properties of mind.” 


“Propositions so self-evident though they 
might be further illustrated, can hardly be said 
to need proof. But the limits by which I am 
restricted will allow only of these suggestions 
on the most essential points of the materialistic 
theory. But in view of the importance justly 
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to be attached to full information and correct) the beginning. Men will be born as ignorant 
habits of thought on this subject on the part of hereafter as they have been heretofore, and will 
young men at the present day, may I not fitting- | need to be taugat the first rudiments of knowl- 
ly in this connection recommend to you some } edge, and have to reach any attainments they 


of the best works in which these subjects are ? 
treated fully and satisfactorily. Young gentle- ? 
men who will be what they shonld be at the 

present day, will not content themselves with } 
the reading of mere light and ephemeral works, 
or skimming over the surface of the popular 


may mike in the use of their own faculties put 
forth in eforts for that end. We can not doubt 
) thatin som? departments individuals have made 


) a3 great attainmeats her2tofore as any will ever 
5 
; make hereafter. We have reason to hope how- 


ever that in one all-important point progress will 


‘literature; but will seek solid and useful infor- be made herea‘ter; namely, that intellectual 


mation though it be at the cost of persevering ? and moral cultivation will b2 more generally ex- 


research and close and patient attention.” * * tended. There may never be a more correct 
and finished theolosian than was Jonathan 








“ There is another sentiment widely prevalent 
which may be said perhaps to have had its or- 
igin, rather in indefiniteness of views and a 


careless reception of specious perversions of 


truth, than in the original assumption of princi- 
ples essentially false; but whtich as held by ma- 
ny is a vain and baseless imagination tending 
to prepare the mind to regard with favor the 


most extravagant errors of the day. I refer to § 


the idea on which so many delight to dwell— ? 
of the progress of the human mind, of the ? 
progress of society, and especially the progress 
of the presentage. The impression is assidu- 
ously sought to be made on the part of many 
while they are seeking to inculcate some an- 
tiquated and monstrous systems—that some 


new, and great, and wonderful light is about to 


break forth upon the world. It is important 
that the minds of the young be well fortified 
against this seductive error. There is doubt- 


less a true and sober view of this subject on } 


which the mind may dwell with interest and } 


encouragement. But what is the true idea of ( 


progress touching these matters? Is it that 
future generations of mankind are to possess 
inherently and naturally powers altogether su- 
perior to those possessed by generations past? 
Not at all. The only true idea of the progress 
of the race is based upon a proper estimate 
of the capabilities of the human mind viewed 
in connection with God’s revealed designs re- 
specting it. Butin making this estimate it 
should be borne in mind that each succeeding 


generation will need to be instructed anew from 

















Edwards; yet under | the wide diTasion of cor- 
rect Scriptural instruction in connection with 
sound science, there may be many hereafter who 
may even attain to hisclearaess of views upon the 
great system of revea'ed trath. There may ney- 
er in this world be holier maa thaa David Brain- 


© erd, Henry Martyn, or this sam2 Jonathan Ed- 


‘ wards; but their standard of pizty may here- 
} after more gen>rally prevail, aad a far greater | 


‘ number of such m2n be found thaa hive been 


heretefore. There may never b2 a more coa- 
sistent patriot thaa was Georg? Washingtoa; 
yet under a proper prozression of rizht princi- 
ples there may be many such in time to come. 
Succeeding generations miy b2 more widely 
favored wih correct parental exvmples aid pa- 
rental training than have been the piss And 
we can not doubt that many and great advan- 
ces will long contiaue to be made in theoretic 
and practical science. Siill it will ever remain 
\ true that men’s powers will continue to be lim- 


‘ ited, and their knowledge exceedingly confined, 
} compared with the vast variety and extent. of 


things to be known. And this they will real- 
d ize the more in proportion to their real and,so- 


lid advancement.” 


_ “ There is one other topic and that one of sur- 
passing moment, on which I should have been 
glad to have said a few words; and that is on 
the evidences that the Holy Szriotures are 're- 
ally and truly what they profess to be—2 rev- 
elation from the true and living God. I have 
often thought that this ought to be made a sub- 
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ject of instruction in all our schools. There is ; to bring order out of confusion, and to accom- 
perhaps no subject of similar importance on plish a little in the way of study. 

which the general mind is so uninformed and ( I have already hinted that the use of the 
unfurnished as this. It is true those who are ) rod was not relished generally by the inhabi- 
really brought to study the Scriptures them- ) tants of Mudville, and the character of the 


selves, find in them all the evidence the mind children testified most expressively to its spa- 





~ 


needs for its own satisfaction. - But every indi- 
vidual ought early to be so furnished with in- 
formation on this subject, that if any one is so , 
ignorant or has so much infidel effrontery as to 


ring application. Not belonging to the school 


| of modern reformers (?) and pseudo philanthro- 


pists, who heal all the ills resulting from a de- 


. praved nature by an application of their univer- 


tell him that the Bible is all the result of super- 
stition, and only worthy to be put on a level | enough to believe that the suasion of the rod 
with the Shaster or Koran, he can at once bring . was the best medicine to conquer the rebellious 
up any abundance of evidence to show him the spirits with whom I had to deal. It was not to 
vastness ofhismistake. Everyone ought toknow ° be expected that an attempt to govern scholars 
that neither the Shaster nor the Koran, nor any  ynaccustomed to restraint, would succeed with- 
thing else in the world even pretends to present ° out strenuous opposition. Nay, the parents of 
eyidence having the least similarity to that with’ | g portion of them seemed jealous of the author- 
which God has accompanied and filled his ‘ity of their instrittor, and could not forgive 
word. ‘ him for being able to enforce obedience where 

Butthereis one cheering and glorious thought , their own power seemed of no avail. They were 
in this connection. The mind that is saved from ’ determined that if they could not rule their own 
sin, and brought to holiness and heaven through ; children, no body else should. My partial sue- 
a Savior’s grace, will be capable of an endless ) cess in this particular seemed to rouse their self- 
progression in knowledge, and excellence, and } Jove, and they consequently took part with the 
in ever-satisfying happiness. Press forward ‘ subjects of my tyranny! Various schemes were 
then after progress, but with sober views and adopted by those malcontents to encourage re- 
in the right way, and you will make solid attain- ; sistanee to my authority, and to thwart my pur- 


sal panacea—“ moral suasion,” I was barbarous © 





ments worth the effort. 
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Reminiscences of Mudville—No. 5. 





BY A SCHOOLMASTER. 





It were desirable perhaps to leave for a time 
a description of out-door scenes, and re-enter 
the school-room. Allow me then, courteous 
reader, to introduce you once more into the inner 
court of the Mudville school. 
urchins has considerably increased, and their 
persona] appearance—thanks to my unwearied 
efforts jn advising, threatening, and punishing, 
and an accasional present of bar-soap to some 
of their parents—has considerably improved 
since your last visit. Despite the unfavorable 
circumstances under which I labored as de- 
scribed in a previous number, I haye heen able 





The number of § ments. 


{ poses—as a specimen of which I subjoin the 
: following: 

I had occasion one afternoon to deal with a 
( lad of about fourteen years of age, for violating 
? the rules of school. Having just exhibited his 
pugnacious abilities upon the person of a juven- 
) ile somewhat younger than himself, and there- 
‘ by shown his partiality for physical suasion, I 
’ thought he should not complain if it were used 
by me in enforcing obedience to my require- 
Instead therefore of merely advising 
him to do better in future, or of sending him 
into the cold air to cool his ardor, or to a hot 
stove to sweat it out, as is recommended by 
some distinguished educationists of our day, I 
fell back upon the old Solomonic method, and 
restored a healthy circulation by means of a 
generous sapling. 


As this was the first time I had been obliged 


as & = © rs 
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to apply the rod to this boy, I was very mod- Onur S crap B ook 

erate in the chastisement, interspersing the; = ent OE 
blows with various mollifying remarks, advice, A Clear Definition. 

&c. The circumstance was reported to the fa- ) 
ther the same evening enlarged and improved, } A Frenchman in St. Louis has sent the fol- 


) 


and failed not-to excite in him a becoming in- a communication to the editor of the 
dignation. This man who was at this very time . Mound City: ms ‘ , 

ie <i sndictment fi : Mons. Eprrevr:—lI spake the English lan- 
Creag his trial on an indictment for an im- ; guage sometimes, almost, not quite, vere vell; 
prisonable offence, was not the man to suffer the { and my friens tell me zat I soon be a proficient 
honor of his family to be tainted by an indignity } —zat I can open an academie for ze petit efans 
offered to the worthy son of so worthy a sire. —mais, but I often sometimes fall in wis words 


: : which I no comprehend—par example. ~My 
In the ‘heat of his rage he debated some time, | triew’ tell me oedie time cps sinh comb “net- 


as I afterwards learned, whether it were best } work,” which his wife construct—eh bein! I 

to visit me with a “black-snake,” and give me } go to my dictionary of Monseur Walker, and I 

a castigation in the presence of my school, or } rie for . nr cena ha! I find him, and he 

: ; ade «( read in zis manner: 

write me a note demanding satisfaction. Having « Websworklerdeked Eke ‘ane’ 

dreamed over the matter, he chose the latter; fa foi! this is no definition. I no compre- 

course ; and accordingly the next morning } hend what he meanst, so I borrow ze diction- 

Master David presented himself before me, ary of Mons. Johnson, and I find ze word. He 

and with a very wise look handed me a dirty ig : : 

billet—the chirography of which it would puz- } Lev wens ‘thing: sotvepieted we Daate- 
cai grapay PUZ- » sated at equal distances,with interstices between 


zle an antiquary to describe. The vulgar saw ‘the intersedtions:”? 

“like ducks’ tracks in the mud” is the best de- Quel horror! I shall never put in my mouth 

scription I can give of it. The syntax and or- } such difficult words—for I all dislocate: ze 

thography, omitting names and dates, I trans- bone of my teeths. Vere good! I shall look for 
: ; zese hard words—and by and by I shall find 

cribe for the benefit of the phonographic pro- } out vat mean ze word net-work. 

profession. It ran in this wise: “ Reticulated—made of net-work; formed 
mistur. i heerd yisturda nite that U had } with interstitial vacuities.” 

the impewdense too flog my boy davId he did- } Excellent! I shall improve vere much. 

ent doo nothen at oll deservin flogin and we} “To decussate—to intersect at acute angles.” 

aint yus too hav schule-mastiters set up so in} Eh bein! I come on superb! ) 

our Destrikt. i rite this to Git satisfawkshun)  “ Interstice—space between on one thing and 


from U and if U dont Giv it rit off bone fidely | another.” 
ile Take the Law on U Now I shall get him; I shall combine all ze 


in hasht ‘ definitions, and see vat he vill make. 
Icould hardly restrain my risibles while read- Net-work—enything made of net-work.form- 
F : , 2 ) ed with interstitial vacuities, or intersected at 
ing the above; and having finished it I stepped { aeute angles at equal distances, with spaces be- 
to my desk and penned the following Cesaric ) tween one thing and another, between the points 
reply: where lines cross each other! ! 

You see, sare, what I have done. Shall I ev- 
er know yat is net-work? Vere good! I have 
come to ze conclusion zat net-work means—net- 
work! 


























EE 


Dear Sir:—You can “take the law of me” 
as soon as you choose. I am a law-student, } 
and should like a case. Yours, &o. } 

r 





I gave the boy my reply and sent him home. 
He was absent a day or two, and then returning 
attended faithfully through the term. My note 
had an astonishingly quieting effect, for I heard { 
rio more of prosecutions while I remained at 
Mudville. 


“Trrtes.—“Onee,” said a Quaker ina dispute 
concerning the propriety of titles, “I had the 
honor of being in company wigh an Excellency 
and a Highness. His Excellency was the 
most ignorant and brutal man I ever saw, and 
his Highness measured four feet and eight, 
inches. 
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Don’t Shoot. ) _ At last a delicate and dignified young gen- 
in , tleman came up, and making his way through 
As Prof. J. W. Hatch was last summer lec- ( the circle, requested to be allowed to separate 

turing on astronomy to a class in Cortland coun- ? the dogs. Assent was given, when amid jeers 

ty, he brought out his large telescope one eve- { 2nd laughter the dandy slowly drew from his 

ning when the moon was at its full, and just ( pocket a large snuff box, and having taken a 

rising, for the purpose of allowing the class to } pinch for himself, inserted his fingers again in 

view that luminary through this splendid in- { the box and withdrawing a large pinch, delib- 
strument. 5 erately applied it to the mastiff’s nose. The 





The telescope is about the size and length } Snuff operated so powerfully on the animal’s 


of a six pounder; and just as they had got it | 
leveled and ready for use, a long yankee with } 
his wife and wife’s mother in company, came ( 
round the corner in an o]d-fashioned boat-bodied > 
a ( 

eeing the cannon, as he supposed it to be, ; 
just ready to be fired, he hastily stopped the 
horse, jumped out, and taking the old steed by ? 


olfactory nerves, that it not only let go its "hold 
but made its escape as fast asit could. 

The dandy was loudly cheered, upon which 
he stopped for a moment, and said : “Gentlemen, 
I have merely given you proof that knowledge 
is power. [London Paper. 





OR 


#2" A lady once borrowed a dictionary from 


two years. [Oneida Herald. 


the bits, held on to him with all his caution. Out § a friend, and on returning it was asked how she 

jumped wife and old woman, and stood waiting ¢ liked it. 

the explosion with trembling anxiety—the la-) “ Oh,” replied the fair one, “the words are 

dies having their fingers in their ears. ; beautiful, but I don’t think much of the story— 
The Professor, who loves a joke, told the } its so disconnected.” 

boys to keep perfectly still and wait the result, ; rrr 

while he kept leveling the instrument as if > 2L# Is there any word in our language which 

about to discharge it. After waiting some ten ( contains all the. vowels? There is—unques- 

or fifteen minutes, Jonathan became impatient ; tionably. 

and sang out, “ Hallo there, pe if you’re 
ing to fire that pesky gun, I wish you’d be ? : ly 

Soin’ it, for we’re Ane § of standing Pact and 5 P arting Tribute, 

the mare won’t stand fire—we want to be , AT THE SEPARATION OF A SCHOOL OF YQUNG LADIES, 
An incontrollable roar of laughter from the , 

whole class, followed this speech; when the | 

Professor stepped out to the road and informed . 

the stranger, that as he could not getit exactly } That brave the storms of time ; 

right, they might get in, and he would not fire } That, cheer our footsteps, as the vale 

until they had passed. Ina moment they were ° Of changeful life we tread, 

in and off, the ladies with their ears corked } And breathe fresh fragrance through the sou} 

and Jonathan basting “the mare” and mutter- ’ When youth and bloom are fled, 

ing, “I’ve seen more ill manners in York State 

in two weeks than I ever see in Connecticutin ( 











~ 


Sisters! ’twas sweet to gather, 
Here in this favor’d clime, 
Those flowers of intellect and truth 


ae 


Sisters! though far we wander 

Beneath a distant sky, 

: ; ts » And memory these scenes of love 
Kwow epee 1s Power.—At a meeting that ‘ Shall turn with tearful eye— 
took place the other evening, for the purpose of } The faithful teacher’s patient care, 
forming a North London Mechanics’ Institution, ‘ Instruction’s sacred lore, 

Mr. Montague, as an illustration of the maxim, We'll grave upon our grateful hearts, 
that knowledge is power, related the following } Until they throb no more. 
anecdote: ? 

He was walking a few months ago in Port-; And when our sunny tresses 
Jand Place, whcn he observed a large crowd of ; Are sprinkled o’er with gray— 
people assembled, and found it was in conse-) Or when beneath the lowly turf 
quenee of a large mastiff dog having a lesser In mouldering dust we lay— 
one in his gripe. Several persons tried by split-) | May many a fair one, yet unborn, 
ting the mastiff’s ear, and by biting and pinch- Here in our places rise ; 


~~ 





~ 


—~ 


ing his tail, to make him let go his hold—but And ’neath this hallowed dome obtain 
in vain. A passport to the skies, L. H. 8. 
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To Correspondents. 














‘‘ The Teacher’s High Calling’’ will appear in our } 
next. 

‘¢ A History of Teachers’ Institutes ” contains too ) 
many erroneous statements to be admitted into our ) 
columns 

‘¢ Defects in Teaching’’ ‘will probably appear in 
our next. [37 Communications should always be } 
written with pen and ink, instead of a pencil, \ 

‘‘A Suggestion to Parents ”’ is respectfally declined. , 

“A. J.” is declined. The subject is hardly appro- 
wi for an educational ene 
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REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Monthly Educator 
has been removed from the old stand, to 
No. 9, Third Story of Reynold’s Arcade, 
Buffalo Street. Communications and sub- 
scriptions for this paper may be left either 
at the above place, or at the Printing Of- 
fice of Harrison & Luckey, Corner of 
Buffalo and Exchange anaes Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


_— 
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Editorial Rambles.—No, 2. 


A Western Excursion— Wyoming, Genesee, 
Erie Counties—Peoria, Attica, Alden, and 
Lancaster—A Mistake-- Chili, Monroe Co. 
Soon after returning from our southern tour, 

as mentioned in the February No. of the Edu- } 

cator, we commenced a short excursion into} 
some of the Western counties of this state, for 
the purpose of visiting schools, and increasing } 

the circulation of our paper. Our limits will 5 

not permit us to give a detailed account of our 

journeyings; still however we can not refrain 
from a notice ore or two incidents which oc- 
curred on our way. 

The District School in the village of Peoria, 

Wyoming Co,, under the care of Mr. Hiram 

Velzy, is one of the most excellent models in 


ees | 
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) reg: sai to or det inciting, and uncial ind 
} thorough instruction we have everseen. The 


) same may also be said concerning the Union 
. School at Attica under the care of Mr. Button, 


Principal, and Miss Miller, assistant. 


In Erie Co. we were gratified with the ac- 


quaintance of Mr. Howe, teacher of the District 


School at Alden; and also with our visit to 


the District School Academy located at Lan- 


caster, under the superintendence of Mr. A. W. 
| Taylor, and Miss C. Skidmore, asssistant. 


While the inhabitants of some districts ap- 


? peared to spare no pains in securing good in- 
) structors, and providing suitable houses, books, 


&e. for their children, there were others in which 
almost a total indifference was manifested in re- 


gard to the great subject of education. Upon 


’ ourapproach, on one occasion, to a beautiful vil- 


lage, we noticed a substantial, fine appearing, 
stone building, with large windows and a neat 
cupola on theroof. Here, thought we, hes been 
erected a commodious school-house, and we 
shall undoubtedly pas#away the afternoon very 
pleasantly in visiting the school. But in this we 
were doomed to disappointment; for upon our 
arrival the aforesaid edifice was suddenly trans- 
formed into a black-smith shop! Upon discov- 
ering our error, however, we shaped our course 
toward a neat, red building a short distance be- 
fore us; but disappointment again awated us— 
the latter edifice was erected for the accommo- _ 
dation of cattle and horses—and we were di- 
rected to a low, unpainted, seven-by-nine ten- 
ement which answered to thename of a school- 
house. So great an interest did the inhabi- 
tants manifest in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits that they could devote no time to 
the education of their children; and we were 
informed by the Post Master, that although a 
large number of papers were received through 
the Post Office in this village, only a solitary 
educational journal was among them, and that 
was taken by a teacher. Nay, a formal protest 
had recently been made at a school-meeting 
against the expenditure of one cent a month to 
to be applied in paying the postage on a paper 
devoted to the cause of common schools! 
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We have seldom visited any section of the ¢ 


country in which we have seen more interest . 
manifested upon the cause of common schools, ¢ 
than in the town and vicinity of Chili, Monroe ? 
The right spirit seems to pervade not only 
the teachers but the people. The examinations ; 
which have recently been held in the schools ; 
taught by Miss K. A. Ellingwood, Messrs P. 

H. Curtiss, H. H. Goff, and others, have been ‘ 


Co. 


well attended by the parents who are now be- 
ginning to co-operate with the instructors in 


their arduous labors. We rejoice to learn that 


most of the teachers who have been so success- 


ful during the past winter, will be continued | 


during the ensuing summer. This is as it 
should be. There is no more reason why a 


new teacher should be procured at the com- 


mencement of each term, than there is that the 
farmer or master-mechanic should change those 


under his employ quarterly or semi-annually | 


merely for the sake of change, when in every 
other respect thibyane are perfeetly trustworthy. 





Back N Seana -onie, Tesemaber last we gave ) 


notice that subscribers could no longer be sup- 
plied with previous numbers of the Educator. 


Since that time, however, we have procured ‘ 


a few complete sets of the first volume (July to 
December, 1847) which have been put in pa- 
per covers, and will be sold at the subscription 


_price—25 cents. Such as commenced with : 
the January number and are desirous of pro- | 
curing the work from the commencement, should | 


send in their orders immediately. 

Subscribers who may have lost or materially 
injured any of their numbers, are informed that 
we can supply them with extra copies of all ex- 


cept the first (July) No. of our paper. No com- 
pensation will be required from those who ac- ‘ 
company their order with a remittance for the 


next year. saseatd te Sutiar 

£2 We find the names of a very few sub- 
scribers on our books who have not yet paid ° 
their subscriptions for the past year. Such will . 





please make a remittance immediately, by mail 
As fifty cents is an inconvenient } 
sum to remit by mail, let them enclose one dollar ‘ 


or otherwise. 


which will pay for the Educator another year. 
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American Biogeaphy. 


De Witt Clinton. 





"BY THE EDITOR. 





De Witt Clinton was born at Little Britain, 
Orange Co. March 2, 1769. He was a grad- 
uate of Columbia college in the year 1786, and 
soon after commenced the study of law. In 
1797, he was elected to the assembly of the 
state of New York, and two years subsequent 
he was elected senator. In the year 1802, he 
/ was appointed to the senate of the United 
States, where he was particularly distinguished 
as an advocate of the Louisiana purchase. 

In 1803, he returned to New York, and was 

soon after elected mayor of that city, which sta- 
_ tion he held during several successive years, 
» The erection of the City Hall, the foundation of 
the Orphan Asylum, the incorporation of the 
Academy of Arts, and the fortification of the 
city were completed under his auspices. Hay- 
ing been strongly opposed to the Declaration of 
? war with Great Britain, he was nominated asa 
, peace-candidate for the presidency, and received 
eighty-nine electorial votes—Mr. Madison hay- 
ing one hundred and twenty-eight. 
5 In 1816, he commenced his career as a suc- 
‘ cessful advocate of the internal improvements 
of his native state. It was mainly through his 
exertions that a bill was passed authorizing the 
construction of the Erie Canal at an expense of 
( five millions of dollars. Being soon after elec- 
) ted governor, he continued to urge his favorite 
, project upon the consideration of the legisla- 
‘ ture. 

The party to which he was attached having 
become somewhat unpopular, he declined the 
nomination for governor in 1822, and was soon 
after removed from his station as President of 
the Board of Canal Commissioners without any 
accusation. _ On account of this act of injustice 
- toward him, the people demanded his nomina- 
“tion for governor, and he was elected by a tri- 
umphant majority over his antagonist. The 
Erie Canal was completed" in 1825, and the 
event was celebrated throughout the state. 
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Goy. Clinton died suddenly at Albany, Febru- 
ary 11, 1828, in the 60th year of his age. 





Literary Review, Notices, Ve. 
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Town’s School Books, 





A.M. Portland: Sandborn & Carter, 1848. 


Tue Seconp Reaver; Consisting of Easy and 
Progressive Lessons; by Salem Town, A. M. 
Portland: Sandborn & Carter, 1848. 


Tue Tutrp Reaper; Consisting of Interesting 
and Progressive Lessons; by Salem Town, 
A.M. Portland: Sandborn & Carter, 1848. 
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’ vastly superior as regards paper, printing, and 


binding, to all others in common use. 


NOR ee 


Catalogues. 





East Buoomrietp Acapemy.—The publish- 


» ed catalogue of this institution shows an aggre- 
; e ) gate of 220 pupils; gentlemen—121; ladies— 
Tue Cuitp’s First Reaper; by Salem Town, ) > : pupus; & . : 

) 99; being an increase of 40 over the previous 


year. Located at East Bloomfield, Ontario 
County—S. W. Clark, A. M., Principal. 





Atrrep Acapemy.—The published catalogue 
of this institution for the present year, shows an 


ageregate of 455 students; gentlemen—246 ; 


Tue Fourtu Reaver; or Exercises in Speaking } ladies—209 ; being an increase of 63 over the 


and Writing; Designed for the Higher Class- { 


es in our Public and Private Schools ; by 

Salem Town, A.M. Portland: Sandborn & 

Carter, 1848. 

The above works recently prepared by one 
whose experience on educational subjects is 
well known, constitute a complete series of 
reading-books from the abecedarian to the fin- 
ished scholar. In the Child’s First Reader, the 
pupil commences with the alphabet and is led 
along through a series of progressive lessons 
until he has learned to read and spell words of 
two syllables. In the Second Reader, he is in- 
troduced to the Table of Elementary Sounds, 
which should be properly explained by the 
teacher; after which are inserted reading les- 
sons of words not exceeding three syllables — 
The Third Reader commences with some gen- 
eral exercises in articulation. Following these 
are suitable exercises for reading, with spelling 
and defining lessons preceding each chapter; in 
connection with which is given a table of such 
words as are liable to be mispronounced by the 
pupil. The Fourth Reader completes the se- 
ries. The several subjects of articulation, ac- 
cent, emphasis, inflection, modulation, are here 
introduced and defined, accompanied by nu- 
merous illustrative examples. 

The revised edition of Town’s Readers, taken 
as a whole, present a series unrivalled in litera- 
ry merit. Of their mechanical execution it is 
unnecessary to speak—suffice it to say they are 





preceding year. - Located at Alfred, Allegany 
County—W. C. Kenyon and Ira Sayles, Prin- 
cipals, 





CortLanpviLtE Acapemy.—The published 
catalogue of this institution for the present year, 
shows an ageregate of 266 pupils; gentlemen— 
109; ladies—157. Located at Courtland vil- 
lage, Cortland County—Watts C. Livingston, 
A. M., Principal. 





Died, 

At Ithaca, on the 19th ult., Ben Jounson, 
Esq., aged 64 years. 

At a meeting of the teachers and students of 
Ithaca Academy, held April 22d, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That this institution has peculiar 
cause of grief in the death of Ben Johnson, Esq., 
who, as a trustee of the Academy, has long been 
regarded as one of its firmest supporters—as a 
lawyer, eminent in his profession—as a cit- 
izen, his unspotted character, unassuming de- 
portment and ever-ready counsel, present an 
example worthy of imitation. As a Christian, 
he was humble and sincere, and as such we 
trust he has gone to his reward. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with 
the family and friends of the deceased in this 
their bereavement. 

Resolved,That we asa school, wearing the usu- 
al badge of mourning, follow his body to its final 
resting-place. 8. D. CARR, Ch’n. 

L. Wetnere.t, Sec’ry. 
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/ stroyed, and this craving turned to disgust, but 
\ they can not be wholly obliterated, and whilea 
) spark remains, with careful fanning and proper 
’ fuel they may again be kindled into an active 
: ‘flame. No child canbe so stupid as not to be 
Earnestness in any pursuit is essential to) interested in something, and the skillful teach- 
success and almost sure to secure it. “When } er will find menns to increase an interest once 
there is a will there is a way” is an old adage, } excited, and turn it gradually into the desired 
and it is no less true that where there is no) channel. Let this be a fundamental rule, never 
will there may agwell be no way. It is very } to attempt to make a pupil study that in which 
common for most who are about to make their { he can not be expected to feel an interest, and 
first attempts at teaching, if they enter upon it } let it be remembered that with young children 
with any degree of interest, to feel certain that this interest must lie in the study itself, since 
there can be but little difficulty in awakening ‘ arguments drawn from a more distant source 
an interest in all their pupils. The knowledge will not affect them. 
aequired isin itself so full of interest, and there ; In order to awaken an interest in his pupils, 
is so high a delight springing from success, } the teacher must himself both feel and mani- 
while the very exercise of our powers is fitted ) fest an interest in what he communicates. The 
to afford pleasure, and their growth consequent ; Latin poet was right when he said, “If you 
on their exercise, a still higher pleasure; that wish me to weep, you must first weep your- 
he feels that no one can remain uninterested. _$ self,” and so if the teacher wishes his scholars 
Now all this is true. The mind like the body } to be interested he must be so himself This 
eraves food and exercise; knowledge is this } interest if it be genuine, can scarcely fail to 
food and study the exercise. The common 3 communicate itself, for there is a chord in eve- 
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. How to Interest Scholars. 





fatal error is to overload the stomach with in- { ry breast which vibrates to the same note, and 
digestible food so as to prodnce loathing, and } is peculiarly sensitive in children. A skillful 
to impose upon the yet feeble shoulders a load } hand will learn to touch it effectually. When 
which crushes to the earth. Is it wonderful { once this interest is awakened, the same means 
that there is no mental activity produced, and ) will keep it in existence and increase it. 
no generous enthusiasm excited ? Suppose the teacher to have succeeded thus 
_What then will the practical teacher do? He } far. The minds of his scholars are beginning 
will study closely the characters of his pupils; ) to act, though feebly and irregularly—the 
he will form his opinion of their different tem- § spark is but just giving birth to the flame. Shall 
peraments and abilities, and so far as possible, ) he now pile on the fuel in masses? Rather 
what has been their previous instruction. If} should he still apportion the labor tothe slowly 
he finds a disrelish for study—a disposition to § increasing strength of his subject, and still feed 
_ avoid it as far as possible, and an unwillingness } the fire with fuel that will be in no danger of 
even to listen to patient explanations, he does ) smothering it. Gradually he will increase the 
not attempt to remedy the evil simply by tell- ( task, taking care each time to reach as. near the 
ing them what they ought and what they ought capacity of the scholar as possible. 
not to do, or by doling out to them a lecture) ‘This will require care and a nice seine 
on the importance and value of knowledge.— but is of vital importance—not so much that he 
These arguments are valid enough, but the evil may learn the greatest amount possible, as be- 
to be remedied is not to be reached in this way. } cause the mind will gain strength fastest by be- 
Arguments addressed tochildren must be near- } ing exercised always to the extent of its pow- 
er intuition than this. Duty must be made } ers. [Ohio Observer. 





pleasant or they will engage in it with little in- | 4 wi sideil ave 
terest. Arguments drawn from the distant fu- ; 
ture have far less weight than those far more } Precocious Talent. 





tangible ones in the living present. Still the 
teacher has a basis, and when he has found) The effects of study vary according to the 
where it lies, no matter how far down, he may } age at which it is commenced; long continued 
begin to build upon it, only let him be careful } application kill the youthful energies. I have 
to lay well the foundation before he attempts ; seen children full of spirit attacked by this lit- 
too splendid or imposing a superstructure. erary mania beyond their years, and I have fore- 

This basis is that activity and that craving ) seen with grief the Jot that awaited them; they 
for knowledge implanted in every mind. This ) commenced by being prodigies, and they end- 
_natural activity may be perverted—almost de- ‘ ed by being stupid. 
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The season of youth is consecrated to the ex- 
ercise of the body which strengthens it, and not 


to study which debilitates and prevents its ; 


growth. Nature can never successfully carry 
on two rapid developments at the same time. 
When the growth of intellect is two prompt, 
faculties are too early developed, and mental 
application is permitted proportioned to this de- 
velopment; the body receives no part of it, be- 
cause the nerves cease to contribute to its en- 
ergies ; the victim becomes exhausted, and event- 
ually dies of some insidious malady. The parents 
and guardians who require and encourage this 
forced application, treat their pupils as gardners 
their plants, who in trying to produce the first 
rarities of the season, sacrifice some plants to 
forward others which are in every respect in- 
ferior to those that come to their maturity at a 
proper season. [Tissot. 


The Telescope and Microscope. 
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While the telescope enables us to see a sys- 
tem in every star, the microscope unfolds to us 
a world in every atom. The one instructs us 
that this mighty globe with the whole burthen 
of its people and its countries, is but a grain of 
sand in the vast field of immensity—the other, 
that every atom may harbor the tribes and fam- 
ilies of a busy population. The one shows us 
the insignificance of the world we inhabit—the 
other redeems it from all insignificance, for it 
tells us that in the leaves of every forest, in the 
flowers of every garden, in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and 
numberless as the stars of the firmament. The 
one suggests to us that above and beyond all 
that is visible to man, there may be regions of 
creation which sweep immeasurably along, and 
carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand to 
the remotest scenes of the universe—the other, 


that within and beneath all that minuteness ( 


which the aided eye of man is able to explore, 
there may be a world of invisible beings; and 
that could he draw aside the mysterious. yeil 
which shrouds it from our senses, we might be- 
hold a theatre of as many wonders as astrono- 
my can unfold—a universe within the compass 
of a point so small as to elude all the powers of 
the microscope, but where the Almighty Ruler 
of all things finds room for the exercise of his 
attributes, and where he can raise another me- 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate them 
all with evidences of his glory. [Chalmers. 
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? and daugliters to associate with those whose 
‘ conduet was not pure and upright. 

“ Dear father,” said the gentle Eulalia to him 
one day, when he forbade her.in company with 
her brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, “ dear 
\ father, you must think us very childish if you 
) imagine that we would be exposed to danges 
{ by it.” 

) ° The father took in silence a dead coal from 
) the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. “It 
‘ will not burn you my child, take it,” 

2» Eulalia did so, and beheld her delicate white 
) hand was soiled and blackened, and asit chanced 
{ her white dress also. “We can not be too 
( careful in handling coals,” said Eulalia in vex- 
{ ation. 

{ “Yes, truly,” said her father, “you see, my 
( child, that coals even .if they do not burn, 
‘ blacken. So it is with the company of the vi- 
( cious.” . 


Ne eee 


} Common Scnoots anv Socrery.—The good 
order and happiness of society are secured or 
) lost according to the character of the common 
‘ schools. Gossiping, seeking pleasure by grati- 
{ fying the bodily desires, arise from the want of 
, intellectual entertainment. If all received a 
good elementary education; they would find 

happiness within themselves, in reading and 
study, and in the cultivation and improvement 
of the heart and head. 

In good common schools, society may obtain 
that which will secure morality, mdustry, and 
enterprise; but if the schools are worthless, so- 
ciety will lose what it can obtain from no other 
source, and the want of which will make the 
inhabitants weak, degraded, and despised. 

Knowledge is power as well as happiness, 
and the intelligent community will always have 
the advantage of ignorance, and the respect of 
their fellow-men. Let the districts and towns 
then improve their schools. 

Maxis or Heatta.—Beware of studying, 
reading, or straining the head while at the 
table. 

Laughter is one of the greatest helps to di- 
gestion; and the custom prevalent among our 
forefathers, of exciting it at table by jugglers 
and buffoons, was founded on true medical 
principles. 

Endeavor to have cheerful and merry com- 
panions at your meals. What nourishment one 
receives amidst mirth and jollity, will certainly 
produce good and light blood. 

Never eat so much as to feel you have a stom- 


A Monat wett Porrtep.—Sophronius, awise ) ach. It were best to give over before you are 


teacher, would hot suffer his grown up sons 


‘ completely satiated. 
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Hints on Early Education. 





1. Judicious mothers will always keep in 
mind that they are the first book read, and the 
last laid aside in every child’s library. Every 
look, word, tone, and gesture, nay, even dress 
makes an impression. 

2. Remember that children are but men in 
miniature ; and though they are childish and 
should be allowed to act as children, still our 
dealings witi them should be manly not morose. 

3. Be always kind and cheerful in their 
presence—playful, but never light ; communi- 
cative, but never extravagant in statements, 
nor vulgar in language or gestures. 

4. Before a year old, entire submission 
should be secured. This may be often won 
by kindness, but must sometimes be exacted 
by the rod, though one chastisement I consid- 
er enough to secure the object—if not the pa- 
rent must tax himself for the failure, and not 
the perverseness of the child. After one con- 
quest, watchfulness, kndness, and _persever- 
ence will secure obedience. 

Music 1n Tue Famity.—An excellent cler- 
gyman, possessing much knowledge of human 
nature, instructed his large family of daugh- 
ters in the ordinary practice of music. They 
were all observed to be amiable and happy. A 
friend inquired if there was any secret in his 
mode of edycation. He replied, “ when any 
thing disturbs their temper, I say unto them, 
‘sing,’ and if I hear them speaking against 





any person, I call them to sing to me; and 
_ they sing away all causes of discontent, and 


every disposition to scandal.” 

Such a use of this accomplishment might 
seem to fit a family for the company of. an- 
gels ; young voices around the domestic altar, 
breathing sacred music at the hour of morning 
and evening d evotion, are a sweet and touch- 
ing accompaniment. Mrs. Sigourney. 





Goop Sensr.—What we call good sense in 
the conduct of life, consists chiefly in that tem- 
per of mind which enables its possessor to 
view at all times, with perfect coolness and 
aceuracy, all the various circumstances of his 
situation; so that each of them may produce 
its due impression on him, without any exag- 
geration arising from his own peculiar habits. 
But to a man of ill-regulated imagination, ex- 
ternal circumstances only serve as hints to 
excite his own thoughts, and the conduct he 
pursues has in general far less reference to 
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’ in which he conceives himself to be placed; 
» in consequence of which, while he appears to 
‘himself to be acting with the most perfect 
{ wisdom and consistency, he may frequently 


) exhibit to others all the appearance of folly 





Tuink.—Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea upon paper—another will follow, still 
another, till you have written a page. You 
can not fathom your mind. There is a well 
of thought there which has no bottom. The 
more you draw from it, the clearer and more 
fruitful it will be. If you neglect, yourself, 
and use other people’s thoughts, giving them 
utterance, you will never know what you are 
capable of. At first, your ideas may come out 
in lumps—homely and shapeless—but no mat- 
ter; time and perseverance will polish and ar- 
range them. Learn to think, and yau will 
soon learn to write, and the more you think, 
the better you will express your ideas. [Se- 
lected. 











&2 Human knowledge is a proud pillar, 
but it is built in the midst of a desert of igno- 
rance, and those who have ascended the high- 
est, have only gained an extended view of the 
waste. 





&# Little minds rejoice at the errors of 
great men, as the owl rejoices at an eclipse. 
[ Lacon. 
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Attecany County.—M. J. Rosinberg, of Al- 
mond. 
F scrgeiagares Country.—A. B. Miller, of Dans- 
ville. 
GenesEE County.—-Ezra D. Barker, of Le 
Roy. 
Onrarto County.—William D. Gregory, of 
Hopewell; H. Underhill, of Canandaigua; Jo- 
seph S. Penoyer of South Bristol; and William 
Orton, of Geneva. 
Orance County.—W. B. Latham, of Salis- 
bury Mills. 
r mapas County.—J. W. Barker, of Ken- 
ali. 
Sreusen County.—A. E. Crane, of Horn- 
ellsville; and L. F. Dudley, of Prattsburg. 
Wayne County. —E: D. Granger, of Sodus. 
Yates County.—Benjamin F. Cook, of Penn 





TRAVELLING AGENTs.—Rev. David L. Hunn 
Chas. A. Waldo, and J. D. Smith, of Roches- 


his real situation than to some imaginary one, ) er; and H. W. Oliphant, of Sweden. 
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‘ a ee Philosophical, and Phreno- 
LD logical Books for the People, for sale at Dewey’s 
News-Room: 


Self-Culture, and Perfection of Character, 0,50 
Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charming . 40 
Woman, her Education and Influence,. . . 40 
Essays on Human Rights, by Herbert . 50 


50 


Memory and Intellectual !mprovement. 
50 


Hereditary Descent—Laws and Facts . . . 
Marriage, its History and Philosophy, . 
Philosophy of Mesmerism, Lectures . 
Mesmerismin India. . . . . . 
Physiology, Designed for Families 
Phrenology Approved and Applied 

The Practice of Water-Cure . 

Education, by Spurzheim 

Phrenology and Physiology. . . 


Six Lectures on the Lungs, by Fitch. . . . 50% 


Physiology, Animal and Mental . 
Rose on Consumption ot tat tt Si aka 
The Teeth—their Diseases, Structure, &c. . 12 
The Eye—Its Anatomy, &c., with Plates . 
Warer-Cure Manual. OS SC ne ee 
Dr Rogers on Children-every family sho’d have it 37 
Manual for the Chess-Player. . . . . . 50 

D. M. DEWEY, Arcade. 
Rochester, January, 1848. 





he Columbian Magazine, 1848.—Edited by John 


Inman and Robert A. Wes..—A repository of fhe > 


choicest American literature, entirely original, and of 
the most costly national embellishments. 


The Columbian Magazine enters upon a new year | 


with prospects increasingly bright and promising. It 


has attained a proud position in the public estimation. , 


Its success, in spite of formidable rivalry and opposi- 


tion, and without the aid of large promises and spe- ) 
cious appeals, has demonstrated that the American } 


people rightly appreciated the principle adopted ut the 


commencement of the enterprise and continued to the | 
present time—that of performing rather than promis: ‘ 


ing. The press universally, and with a generous kind- 
ness which the Proprietor gratefully acknowledges, 


has borne testimony to the superiority of its literature ( 


and the profusion and elegance of its embellishments; 
while its constantly increasing circulation shows that 
the press has but uttered the gencral sentiment, and 
affords such agreeable evidence that it has met the 
expectation of all, that it seems to the publisher al most 
uniuecessary to sp2ak of the future. 

Still the friends of the Columbian Magazine have a 
rrght to know how far their liberal patronage has stim- 


ulated the Published to yet further exertions. The best ‘ 


information on this subject will be obtained from the 


successive numbers of the present and future volumes. ) 


Stili the Publisher would say—deliberately, and with 
full consciousness of the extent of the promise— The 


Columbian shall henceforth be the best Magazine of iis ) 


class in the Uuited States. To effect this, arrange- 
ments are already made such as only an adequate ac- 
quaintance with authors and artists, enlarged experi- 


ence in the conduct of the enterprise and ample cap- } 


ital could secure. 


Subscribers may expect, in the new volume, a se- ( 
ries of ENGRAVINGs superior to any thing yet provided ‘ 
by any magazine publisher in America. ‘This is no } 
empty assurance. The thing shall be done. At what- ? 


ever cost, the Columbian shall distance every com- 
petitor in this respect. 
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) It can not be necessary to say much of the conduct 
/ of the literary department of the Columbian, The gen- 
tlemen who have so long and satisfactorily discharged 
that duty, contiue their etticient services; and the Pub- 
lisher is happy to announce that they have made ar- 
rangemeuts with several of the most distinguished 
writers in this country, whose regular contributions 
will enrich the Magazine; while as heretofore the me- 
rit of an article, quite as much as the fame of the wri- 
ter, will be the passport to its pages. Elevated sen- 
) timent and pure morality will distinguish all literature 
( of the Columbian Magazine The Publisher enume- 
rates with honest and grateful pride the following con- 
tributors: Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, C. W. Kirkland, 
Ann 8. Stephens, L. Maria Child, F. 8. Osgood, E. 
? C, Embury, Mary E. Hewett, E. R. Steele, E. O. 


® 2 Smith, A.C. Mowatt, E. F. Ellet, M. St.Leon Loud, 


, James Hall,C. H. Butler, Anna Saltus,C. Louise M. 
Mills, Lydia J. Pierson, M. G, Sleeper, Sarah P. Jen- 
kins, and Susan B. Thomson; Misses Ann Sloman, 
Kate Sutherland, Mary M.Chase, Kate Crosswell, A. 
D. Woodbridge, Grace Greenwood, Frances D. Edg- 
) worth, Martha Russell, Fanny Forrester,Catherine M. 
Sedgwick, Hannah F.Gould, Mary L. Lawson, M.G. 
Quincy. Isabel Joselyn, Augusta Brown, Mary Flor- 
ence Noble, F. F, F., Author of Summer Frolicking, 
Emily Ames, Eliza C. Hurley, A. Blackwell, Annie 
Middleton, Fanny Freeland, and Sarah H. Jenckes; 
( Messrs. J. K. Paulding,Wm.C. Bryant, Fitz Greene 
( Halleck, Edgar A. Poe, John Neal, Henry W. Her- 
bert, H. Hastings Weld, Park Benjamin,T. S. Arthur, 
H T. Teckerman, C. Fenno Hoffman,Theo. S. Fay, 
( G, W. Kendall, H. P.Grattan, Henry S. Schoolcraft, 
Wm. Cox, James F. Otis, 8. D. Patterson, Robert L. 
) Wade, Edw. S. Gould, Seba Smith, C. Donald Me- 
‘ Leod, Rev. francis C. Woodworth, Joseph Boughton, 
’ Rev. J. N. Danforth, Wm. Wallace, Rev. Thomas C. 
‘ Harris, Basil Ormond, C. W. Beames, Charles M. 
) McLachin, J. H. Mancur, Alfred B. Street, Henry B. 
) Hirst, T. B. Read, and Richard D. White. 
( 
? 


There is yet another department, for the improve- 
ment of which, the Publisher has made new arrange- 
ments on a liberal scale. The paper on which the 
Columbian will hereafter be printed, is manufactured 
expressly for the purpose, by one of the largest and 
most highly esteemed makers in the Union, and the 
typography will be of proportionate neatness and ele- 
gance. The publisher respectfully solicits from au- 
thers, artists, subscribers, and agents, a continuance of 
the confidence hitherto so generously awarded the 
Magazine. As an earnest of the liberality with which 
’ he intends to conduct that department of the work, he 

has prepared at a large outlay, A Magnificent Full- 


‘ Length Portrait of Washington, Price Two Dollars, 


in stipple and Mezzotint, which will be presented gra- 
tis to every yearly subscriber to the Columbian Maga- 
zine, who will send to the Publisher Three Dollars, in 
advance—postage paid. It is an engraving of such 
) superior merit, and the subject is of such profound and 
’ abiding interest, that he can not doubt that the gift 
will highly gratify the receiver, and largely swell the 
list of subscribers. He annexes also the following un- 
usually liberal terms of publication; it being under- 
stood that the subscriptions are in cash: 

For$3,00, Magazine and Engraving of Washington. 
‘  For5,00. two copies of the Mag. and Eng. with each. 
For 10,00, five copies of the Magazine. 
For 15,€0, eight copies of the Magazine. 
For 20,00, twelve copies of the Magazine. 
Persons desiring specimens, will be supplied on ap- 
‘ plication to the Publisher. Address , 
, Jonny S. Taytor, 151 Nassau St. NewYork. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
FROM THE ‘‘ STUDENTS’ MAGAZINE, ’’ FORMERLY PUBLISH- 


O, bright as the dawn on scme orient isle, 

Thine effulgence is shed o’er Columbia’s soil; 
Thy banner is waving o’er land and o’er sea— 
Bright emblem of peace to the home of the free. 


We hail thee, fair Science, of image divine ! 
’Tis here we assemble to bow at thy shrine; 
We pay thee our homage in youth’s genial morn, 
And gather thy laurels our minds to adorn. 


Like the gems that lie hid ’neath the dark rolling sea, 
Are the pearls of the mind, if unpolished by thee: 
No bright scintillations reflect from afar 

The rays of thy beauty, thou unlading star. 


Thy temple, fair Science, our altar mayst be— 
Our mind’s consecrations we may offer te thee— 

: But thou, mild Religion, thou only canst guide 

z To the bright realms, where joy doth forever abide. 
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{ Work on Teacher's Institutes,—Now in Press and 

) will be soon published—containing an account of 
~< their Origin, Progress, and Proceedings, by one of 
{ the authors, S. R. Sweet. Price 25 cents. 
) For sale by E. Darrow, and Wm. Barnes, Roch-* 
( ester; Bemis & Shepard, Canandaigua: M. Messer, 
{ Penn. Yan; and W. H. Smith, Geneva. 

Saratoga, December 25, !847. 
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Duy School Grammar.~-The Elementary Princi- 
) ples of English Grammar, accompanied by Ap- 
) propriate Exercises in Parsing, with an Appendix, by 
( Parsons E. Day. The Seventh Edition of this pop- 
) ular work, just published and for sale by 
E. DARROW, 

( Cor. Main & St. Paul Sts. 
) Rochester, January, 1843. 
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) Te Montury Epvucaror will be published on the 
first of each month, at No. 9, Third Story of Rey- 
nold’s Arcade, Rochester, N. Y 
This Periodical is especially designed for Families 
and Schools, and will be devoted to Education, the 
Arts and Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, 
History, Interesting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and 
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4 Advertisements. 
Iney’s Outline Maps for Schools. —These Maps have 
recently been published, and their immense sale 
together with the numerous recommendations receiv- 
ed, warrants us in saying they are superior to all oth- 
ers of similar design, and will please all who will ex- 
amine them. They are seven in number, and consti 
tute A COMPLETE ATLAS, giving the names of the Prin- 
cipal Countries, Towns, Rivers, &c., embellished with 
é numerous Engravings descriptive of the Manners and 
i Customs of the inhabitants, and representing the An- 
a imals of the different quarters of the Globe. 
7 found at the Rochester Bookstores: Teachers, Trus- 
tees, and others are requested to call and see them. 
Pricre—$5,50. PRATT; WOODFORD, & CO. 
149, Pearl St., N. Y. 
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General Literature. 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and 
clear type, each number containing sixteen large oc- 
tavo pages, making at the close of the year, an aggre- 
gate of one hundred and ninety-two pages of choite 
educational matter. 

EE Ee We See 

A Single Copy, per annum, in advance . - $0,50 
Ten Copies, . YM CEN, 6 a's 1a 

0 Any person obtaining four stbscribers and for- 
warding two dollars for the same, shall be entitled to 
one copy for his services. 

1 No subscription will be received for less than 
one volume—six months: 

(> All subscriptions must coramence either with 
the January or July number. 
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F New York, April, 1848. ADVERTISEMENTS, > 
4 Bx & Job-Printing—HArrison & Luckey would} A limited number of advertis¢ments will be ¢on- 
x inform the Public that are still to be found at their ) spicuously inserted in the Monthly Educator at the 
4 old stand, Corner of Buffalo & Exchange Streets, over / following rates: 
j Watts’ Hardware Store, and are ready to execute all | Ten lines or under, one month . . . . . $1,00 
orders in Printing, such as oe ge Pampers, Circu- “s oneyear . . . 5 . - 5,00 
: tars, Hanp-Bitts, Circutars. Buavxs, &c. in the ib : : : 
; latest and fashionable style. [@ Particular attention RP ame rae vier mera nicnatnec merce 
i Wil be paid to the printing of Catalogues and Address. All communications should be addressed, free or 
: ’ ; : Fi 
“ a will be done promptiy and on favorable post paid, to Parsoxs E, Day, Rochester, N. Y 
F Rochester, April, 1848. This Periodical is subject to newspaper postage 
4 only. 
Distt School Speaker.—A collection of Pieces for 
LJ Public Declamation, in Prose, Poetry, and Dia- 
3 logue. By Parsons E. Day, Author of District School IARRISON & LUCKEY, BOOK & JOB PRINTERS, 
;' Grammar. Published and for sale b ; ‘ q 
i FISHER & Co., 6 Exchange gt, > Comer of Main & Exchange Streets, (3rd Story) 
) Rochester, N. ¥. 
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